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German king; and then Conrad set to work. In February he opened
negotiations with the Pope, but their result was utter failure, for Innocent
would not hear of a union of the Regno with the Empire. Meantime
Conrad was warring down the rebellion in the Terra di Lavoro, which,
a significant fact, had spread since his arrival. Gradually he conquered
the rebels, Capua surrendering in January and Naples on 10 October
1253. As the Abruzzi were slowly won back during these operations,
Conrad was now at last master of his kingdom.

Outside the Regno the omens were also in favour of the Staufen. Rome
itself had become imperialist. Wearied of the anarchy of the nobles, the
popolO) led by the Colonna, adopted a constitution on the Lombard model
with a foreign podesta, in Roman style a Senator. In November 1252 they
obtained for the post one of the most eminent Italians of the day,
Brancaleone degli Andalo. He was a Bolognese, one of the chief of the
imperialist faction in his native city, and came of a family already noted
for its energetic podestds. His safety secured by hostages, his rule was a
righteous tyranny. Stern justice was dealt to the disturbers of the public
peace, and so powerful did the Senator become that he was able to take a
haughty tone to the Pope, while he also negotiated with Conrad.

Meanwhile Innocent, who vainly attempted to counteract the Senator
by spending the winter in Rome, did not prosper in Lombardy either.
He was naturally anxious to isolate Conrad and cut off his communications
with Germany. For that the ruin or the party-change of Oberto Pelavicini
and of Ezzelin was necessary. A league of the papalist cities seemed the
most feasible plan, and it was carried through at Brescia by Cardinal
Octavian on 8 March 1252, but it remained almost a dead letter. Bologna,
the only really prosperous commune, although she sent occasional aid, was
absorbed in her Romagnol policy. Milan and the rest were crippled by
financial embarrassment due to long years of war. Still more fatal to the
scheme was the prevalence of heresy, which Innocent was seriously deter-
mined to suppress.1 On 19 April the Dominican inquisitor, Peter Martyr,
was slaughtered at Milan, and the murderer wen t free. Brescia and Mantua
were other centres of heretical opinions, and the influence of the sects,
together with the toleration they enjoyed under Ezzelin and Pelavicini,
tended to make the cities where they had many adherents disinclined to
proceed against the two imperialist tyrants. Ezzelin was too savage to
attract fresh communes to his rule, but the milder Pelavicini profited.
The two despots quickly replied to the new papal league by one of their
own on 31 March, and soon scored an important success by the subjugation
of the Piacenzan papalists who held out in the countryside. Cardinal
Octavian, whose military incapacity and reconciling tendency made him
suspected as an imperialist, although lack of means and men was the main
cause of his failure, was recalled; but matters were not mended thereby.
Parma was isolated by the submission of the Piacenzan papalists. She

1 See infra) Chap. xx.